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AiiT.VIII. — On the existing Dictionaries of the Malay Language. 
By Dr. H. N. van der Tuuk. 

The purpose of tlie writer of this paper is, to call the 
attention of Oriental Scholars to the state of our knowledge 
of the Malay language, and especially to the dictionaries to 
which we must have recourse in studying it. An English- 
man naturally turns to Marsden, and there can be little 
doubt that he will find it a valuable help in his labour. 
But the scholars of Holland, who have continued to study 
Malay, not only complain that Marsden's Dictionar)' has 
become antiquated, but that it cannot be relied on in a 
number of cases, being occasionally faulty both in the pro- 
nunciation which it teaches and in the signification which 
it attaches to the words. Marsden himself lionestly admitted 
that he did not study the language until after his return to 
Europe, and that he had compiled his work from vocabularies 
made by persons who, having studied for merelj-^ practical 
purposes, had collected words without knowing either their 
orthography or correct pronunciation ; hence we find in it a 
great many woids which are never met with by readers of 
Malay books.' Notwithstanding this defect, the work of 
Marsden has become the basis of the dictionaries published in 
Holland and Batavia, and Dutch lexicographers have worked 
upon it without noticing its deficiency, literally copying its 
gravest errors. 

The last dictionary produced in Holland, that of Pijnappel,^ 
although its compiler has profited by the latest researches of 

* As e.g. Irttih, bekam, lao, garanggang, instead of bartih, bakam, tdoq (or 
$ahap\ qatdngan, etc.' 

' Malcisch-Ncderduitsch AVoordciiboek, naar hot werk ran Dr. W. Marsden 
•n andere bronnen bewerkt. Amstrrdam, 1863. 
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the Dutch in this branch of Oriental philology, is still tainted 
with the errors which Marsden has fallen into, and is, in fact, 
built upon Marsden as its groundwork. In addition to this, 
the work of Pijnappel contains also not only all that Craw- 
furd collected from various sources which are not to be de- 
pended on, but also many words fouud in the writings of 
persons who had no pretension to be learned in the language, 
and who were unable to catch the true pronunciation of 
words from the lips of unsophisticated natives.' Moreover, 
rijnappcl is not a safe guide for a young student on account 
of the uncertain spelling* which ho has adopted, and which 
is not formed on any consistent principle. I am ready to 
achnit that Crawfurd's Dictionary, which is now considered in 
England as the standard dictionary, is more copious than 
any of its predecessors, as the author says ; but I feel com- 
pelled to observe that, notwithstanding its superior copious- 
ness, it has made the study of Malay more difficult than it 
was before its publication, because it is constantly leaving 
a learner in doubt about the sounds of the language by so 
many words occurring twice over with various pronuncia- 
tions.' The author, moreover, who docs not seem to under- 
stand Dutch, has taken no account of what Dutch scholars 
have written on the subject since Marsden's time. What 
would an Englishman say of a Dutch work on Ceylon the 
writer of which was unacquainted with English P Crawfurd's 
Dictionary cannot safely be placed in the hands of an early 
student, 08 the orthography adopted in it would only lead 
him into error and make him turn over its pages in vain for 
many words of frequent occurrence.* Mistakes of Marsden's 

' As for example, rj'-, ^" (ienok) iustcad of ^•.~ (tantik), biddta tox piddda. 

• E.g. lang, a kite, is epclt t] ^ but rat, tightly, ijd\ , j what principle has led 
the author to use the alif in the last word ? kutiit, is spelt d •'•'■S against tlio 
rommon orthography; now will not the student stumble at i,S^ ^ , as it is 

written by the nntivcs ? 
' E.g. iauibun and timhuii. 

• The colourless vowel a (as in IcslSnicnt or altSr) is represented by Crawfurd 
sometimes by a, and another time by i, as for instance in kitlor (a spittoon) 
instead of kaloi; and tlien ngiiin by «, as in tiidung for laduiif. 
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have of course boon reproduced in it, such as laiig instead of 
long (a coffin), and charpaley is still explained to mean "a 
kind of lizard." 

There can be no question that a new Malay Dictionary is 
urgently needed at the present time. To the compiler of 
such a work we would suggest that, to avoid the errors into 
which former lexicographers have fallen, ho should be cautious 
in receiving words from sources which ho may have reason 
to mistrust, and rather leave some words untranslitcrated, 
if he never heard them pronounced by natives, however 
evident their meaning may be to him from their frequent 
use in Malay compositions. The words adopted from the 
Arabic and current in Malay should be transliterated accord- 
ing to their Malay sound, as e.g. hayun pidarain (an am- 

phibious animal), which is the Arabic ^^^\jJi ^^ 's- (living 
in the two abodes). The peculiar sense in which some of 
them are used in Malay should also be carefully noticed; 

the word '^'to for instance is not miderstood by the uneducated 

Malay as meaning animal, but only in the sense of ^ji\ ^'^^ 

(ddbbatu 'larli), being the numo of the beast that will appear 
before the dawn of Doomsday as one of its premonitory 
signs.* 

In order to avoid useless repetition, a Malay Dictionary 
should be preceded by an outline of the grammar and phonetic 
system of the language, for easy reference in the work itself : 
and the deviations in pronunciation and meaning that have 
taken place in words adopted from other languages should be 
scrupulously marked. 

Several of those words are subjoined which either have 
found no place in existing dictionaries of the language or 
have been erroneously transliterated or explained. 

' In the latest Malay Dictionary published in UollaDd the Arabic words hare 
been explained only according to their meaning in Arabic ; which proceeding 
may be termed mere hixury, as the Arabic scholar has no occasion for it, and the 
Malay student is not benefited, by it. 
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' of ft dvugi oguinst intestinal 
worms, qutuqualis Ittdica (Batav. 
Mangkas. id.). 

Tj^l (dsadsa) 1st, ==suwdsa; 2nd, 
nnine of a small palatable sea- 
fish of a glittering appearance 
(Jlcn.). 

\>y!^ {ashra, Ar.) another name 
of the month Muliarram (Men., 
Jav. sura). 

»£.«I(»Thij»m) — tangan=--\hu-tangan; 
— kdki^hu-kdki (Men. ; Batak 
ompu : grandparent). 

l»jjl {upam, Tamil) mangupam : to 

polish (a mirror, metal, etc.). 
j^,.u {bdun)=bdu: bditn-hatiiM}i= 

bdu-lahwan ; sabdun = sabdu ; 
mamhahni = niah\du, and often 
used at the same time with this 
word (Men.). 

jJL~\ioL' (J>ingJcdtak)=kdtak QUcn., 

Dayak bakatak). 

t, - • 

• wXij {bangkis) bibangkh=^bllr- 
sin (Batav.). 

jluBj (Arabic, pronounced bulkis 
or bitldkis) name of the queen of 
Shaba; Men.: piiU{i.e. pu(Ari) 
balukis or bah'ikih). 

jliib {bliUntdra, corrupted from 
the Sansk. wandntara) name 
given to an extensive forest. 

jjiij {buntak)=buntar (Men.). 

^ {banchi, Tamil wdnchi) a car- 

' penter's adze. 

ljj*«.« {bumi-piita, Sansk. hhumi- 

putra) a native, an aboriginal 
(Men.). 

^Juj (JSi<iO= JjkjJ (Batav.). 



itj ( Ar.)=i-j\s^l^ SjLc L:u-i.4j 

(a place of worshij) for infidels 
following prophets acknow- 
ledged by the !Muslim). 

S^ (begar) I. amphibious in ap- 
pearance, as a masculine looking 
woman, a hermaphrodite; mixed 
up (of the brogue of a person 
speaking a foreign language and 
blending it with words of his 
own) (Men.). 

II. bdrbcgar : to turn about ; said 
also of people I'euciiig in tlio 
native way by skipping about; 
bdrbegar begar : to wheel about 
in flying (as a bird) ; mambegar : 
to make something turn about, 
e.g. a quid of prepared betel-leaf 
in the mouth before spitting it 
out ; mambegdri : to turn about 
before an entrance ; for instance, 
as a bashful person does, who 
dares not enter straightway 
(Men.). 

(J^U (tdsak) the juice of the salve 
plant, or cony so, bahamifera, 
squeezed out as a remedy for the 
wound of circumcision (Men.). 

(Jj\j3 {tardnak,{TovafjJi\'i)=}Adup- 
hidupan (Men.). 

ilJ^rjj {farungku, Port. tro7tco) 

prison, the stocks (Mangkas. and 
Javan. id.). 

iJlij' {tunggang) steep, precipitous 
as n mountain path, etc. ; urat 
— : the chief root of a tree, 
which enters the ground per- 
pendicularly ; bdrsi-tunggang : 
to pounce flying with the head 
downwards, as a bird upon its 
prey (Men.). 

jMj {taledor, Port, traidor) vaga- 
bond (abusive term). 

'ir) {tam-tam, or tom-tom and tdn- 
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tarn, from tho Jav. tom=tarum, 
Malay) a kind of indigo plant 
(Men.). 

^ o c ^ 

jjju.i«^V {tamhonsti) the intestines 
(Men., Sund. tamhusu). 

lS-^ {tandey") maniindey : to come 
to look nt a girl, to marry hor 
(Men. ; perhaps abreviation of 
mananddi ; compare the Batak 
Dictionary under tanda). 

fJ^J (^t&nuJc) the tapir (Jav. senm). 

^■^f~ {chaehang) = s&pang (Men., 
Jav. and Suud. scchang). 

{_^j^ {cMrp&leg, Tamil hirippil- 
" leg) tlio niungooso, imported 
from tlie Indian continent. 

''/»y»- {chumi - chumi) = suntimg 
- (Uatav. J Sund. id.). 

CJjj .^y^ (cMna-buta, purposely 

corrupted from tlio Sanskrit 
chilml-hhuta, "being a token or 
mark," to give it the appear- 
ance of a native word, wliich 
signifies, literally, a blind China- 
man) the person who is to sleep 
with a woman, to satisfy legal 
fiction, and enable her to return 
to her former husband, after she 
has been three times legally 
separated from him ; either a 
trustworthy friend of the hus- 
band is chosen for that purpose, 
or a person with corporeal defects. 

i^.iJ {duing) dried fish {Tiimya : 

to dry fish or moat ; compare 
deng in the Jav. dengdeng, and 
Sund. de-eng). 

i.csT'J {dUnching) mandanehing : to 

screech out wi th a peculiar sound 
(of the small green parrot of 
Sumatra) ; to cliink, as small 
coin (Men.) 

VOL. I. — [new skhiiw]. 



C-JjJ {dobi, Ilindust. ij>)^^) a 

professional washer. Unknown 
to the natives, tlie word being 
imported siuce the rise of Euro- 
pean iuilueuce. 

JjliJ ( , Port, dedal) a 

thimble. 

Uj {riiba) a field destined for cul- 
tivation, where the felled wood 
lies ready for burning (Men. ; 

liatak rohd). 

t^ »^ f 

j-X^ [Huntung) tho octopus or ink- 
fish. 

r«»«j {gingar)=sinar (Men., Mang- 
kas. s'mgaraq ; compare Batak 
iinggar). 

j1 Aj {p&dada, ALen. : pidada) son- 
neratia acida; the sourish fruit, 
for their beautiful shape, made 
much of in comparisons (Sund. 
pidada, Mangkas. padada). 

^ J {parigan) a piece of bamboo 
of a certain size, used to i)ut 
water or palm wine in (Men.). 

j-j^ (kHrpey, Men. : kurdpey) a 

" carlridge-box made of rattan 

originally (Mangkas. kardpe ; 

compare the Bat. harpe = ld/:ar, 

which sec). 

^^^l^/ = c^l.*iJl (fox); J}\ 
^\^^ = (Jc^l whelp of a 
hya;na (Ar. Malay Dictionary). 

i^S{ Tamil ^9!«»7) an Indian 
chapel, where the Hindoo rites 
are observed. 

^ \Ji (garitngan,Ja.v.)=chdrpale)j 

although a native of Java, hcr- 
penthcs Javanicus; in the fables 
called dongeng it goes at Batavia 
by the name of nang garangon 
(Sund. ganggarangan). 

13 
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(J^S (garigik) = pariyan (Ben- 
coolen ; Bat. garigit). 

9 lAiS (gandurang, the Bugig gan- 
rnng) a war drum ; (Batak gor- 
dang and dinggbrang, Iloco gar- 
dang). 

j_^»iJ (hngsu, Port, lengo) handker- 
chief (Batav.). 

j>j (IMar) a pedestal of rattan to 
put cooking pots upon in order 
not to spoil the floor (Batak ro/iar 
and obir : a kennel of rattan or 
matting) ; Idkar Idkar : a small 
animal looking like a centipede, 
■which owes its name to its re- 
sembling, -when coiled up, a 
lukar (Jlen. ; tlie analogy of the 
lVdUikJidr2}e-hdrpf, which lias tlic 
same moaning, and is derived 
from harpe^lakar, is striking). 

«-Sij (Wry;) = <{rfttr (Men.) ; 1. 
sound (used of sleeping) ; 2. 
to he forfeited (as something 
pawned ; compare the Batak 
hth'ip, forfeited ; nop, forfeited ; 
and nok, sleeping of the eyes). 

jjl-s-* {inuhallil. At.) the legal 
term for ch'ina-hiita. 



'^ju:..^ (indnsi-mansi) = mniung 

(Men. ; 'mhrn would bo the Men. 
pronunciation of the Javanese 
and Batak tnangsi: ink, from the 
Sansk. masi). 

u:-^U {nuchat, seldom dchat)= 

pdehat (Men.). 
j-l~*isj ( , Tamil nigumhiley 

' = Sansk. nikumbhild) the place 

■where offerings with fire, ghee, 

etc., are made. 

LUJb {Mrat, or rat) tightly pulled 
or drawn. 

j»-»yh ( , Tamil ow)(wn=Sansk. 

homo) an offering -with fire, 
ghee, etc. 

JuA (Jiidu) nuihidtt : to smell, to 
smell at something (Men. ; com- 

])are p Ju^ : nose). 

[^Mtm. means the Mcnangkabow 
dialect, of ■which a great many 
words prevail on the I'last coast, 
although with a different pro- 

nunciation ; v.g. iJHii {liildlang) 
= Idlang is also used in Siak ; 
tjjy^ [iurow)^=mand&rsah is also 
used in Pascy, etc.] 



